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[Place — Calcutta, Y ear — 1898. 

Subjects * bzvamijt visits the Zoological Garden* ai Ahpur with Sisicr Rfiyedua and others. — Conver- 
sations during the visit and pleasantries.' — Taking tea with Rai Rambrahma Sanyal Bahadur, the 
Superintendent of the Gardens , and conversation on the evolution theory. — The conclusion of Western 
scholars on the causes of evolution are not the last words on the subject . — What the sage Paianjati says on 
the point. — After returning to Baghbazar Swafniji reverts to the topic of evolution. — Though the causes 
which according to Western scholars under lit evolution may hold good in the animal kingdom , self-control 
and sacrifice alone are the causes of the kigktst developments tn man . — Why Swamiji advocate » first of alt 
the strengthening of rhe physique for all 

Swamiji has been staying at Baghbazar At about 4 p. m. they reached the Zoo 
in th§ late Balaram Bose’s house, for the Gardens and saw Rai Rambrahma Sanyat 
last three days. Crowds of visitors see Bahadur, the then Superintendent of the 
him everyday. Swami Yogauanda also is Gardens. The latter was delighted to hear 
staying with Swamiji. To-day Swamiji that Swamiji was coming, and waited at 
will go to visi f the Zoological Gardens at the gate to receive him. At about half 
Aliptn\ taking Sister Nivedita with him . past four Swamiji arrived there in com- 
When the disciple presented himself, pany of Sister Nivedita . Rambrahma Babu 
Swamiji told hint and the Swami Yoga- cordially received them, conducted them 
nan da, “You go ahead, — I shall go present - into the Garden and accompanied them 
ly in a coach with Sister Nivedita.’ * for about an hour and a half, showing 

Swami Yogananda started with the dis- them the different sites. Swami Yoga- 
ciple at about half past two by tram. Then n a n da and the disciple followed the party, 

the tramcars used to be diagged b* horse kambtahma Babu wa* an expert 
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Botanist, and he pointed out, as the patty 
advanced, various trees in the Garden, 
incidentally remarking how a particular 
plant had developed in course of time, ac- 
cording to Botanists. Swamiji, too, as he 
went on seeing the various species of 
animals, casually referred to the Dar- 
winian theory of the gradual evolution of 
animals. The disciple remembers how, 
entering the room for snakes, he pointed 
to a huge python with circular rings on its 
body, with the remark, “ From this the 
tortoise has evolved in course of time. That 
very snake, by remaining stationary at 
one spot for a long time, has gradually 
turned hard- backed,” saying this he said 
in fun to the disciple, u You eat tortoises, 
don’t you ? Darwin holds that it is this 
snake that has evolved into the tortoise in 
the process of time ; — then you eat snakes 
too ! ’ ’ The disciple turned his head away 
in disgust and said, — 

‘‘Sir, when a thing is metamorphosed 
into another thing through evolution, it 
has no more its former shape and habits; 
then how can you say that eating tortoises 
means eating snakes ? ’ ’ 

At these words of the disciple both 
Swamiji and Rambrahma Babu burst out 
laughing, and on their being explained to 
Sister Nivedita, she too joined in the 
laughter. In a little while the party ad- 
vanced towards the cell where lions and 
tigers were kept. 

At Rambrahma Babu’s bidding, the 
guards brought a lot of meat for the lions 
and tigers and began to feed them in our 
presence. We enjoyed their gleeful growls , 
as they fell to their hearty repast, and 
shortly after repaired to Rambrahma Babu’s 
quarters in the garden. Tea and refresh- 
ments were ready there. Swamiji took a 
little tea, and Sister Nivedita also took tea. 
Finding that the disuple hesitated to sit 



at the same table and partake of fhe sweets 
and tea which Sister Nivedita had touched, 
Swamiji repeatedly urged him to take 
them, which he was induced to do, and 
drinking water himself, gave the rest of it 
to the disciple to drink. After this there 
was a short conversation on Darwin’s 
evolution theory. 

Rambiahma Babu. — What is your opi- 
nion on the evolution theory of Darwin and 
the causes he has put forward for it ? 

Swamiji. — Taking for granted that 
Darwin is right, I cannot yet admit that 
it is the final conclusion about the causes 
of evolution. 

Rambrahma Babu. — Did the ancient 
scholars of our country discuss this subject? 

Swamiji. — The subject has been nicely 
discussed in the Sankhya Philosophy. I 
am of opinion that the conclusion of the 
ancient Indian philosophers is the last 
word on the causes of evolution. 

Rambrahma Babu. — I shall be glad to 
hear of it, if it can be explained in a few 
words. 

Swamiji.— You are certainly aware of 
the laws of struggle for existence, survival 
of the fittest, natural selection and so 
forth, which have been held by the West- 
ern scholars to be the causes of elevating 
a lower species to a higher. But none of 
these has been advocated as the cause of 
that in the system of Patanjali. Patanjali 
holds that the transformation of one species 
into another is effected by the “in-filling 
of nature” (iffiaiTOF*). It is not that this 
is done by the constant struggle against 
obstacles. In my opinion, struggle and 
competition sometimes stand in the way 
of a being attaining its perfection. If the 
evolution of an animal is achieved by the 
destruction of a thousand others, then one 
must confess that this evolution is doing 
\ery liitU, good to the world. Taking for 
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granted that it conduces to physical well When the tima ior leave-taking came, 



being, we cannot help admitting that it is 
a serious obstacle to spiritual development. 
According ta the philosophers of our 
country, every being is a perfect Soul, and 
the diversity of evolution and manifesta- 
tion of Nature is simply due to the differ- 
ence in the degree of manifestation of this 
Soul. The moment the obstacles to the 
evolution and manifestation of Nature are 
completely removed, the Soul manifests 
Itself perfectly. Whatever may happen in 
the lower strata of Nature’s evolutions, in 
the higher strata at any rate it is not true 
that it is only by constantly struggling 
against obstacles that one has to go be- 
yond them. Rather it is observed that 
there the obstacles give way and a greater 
manifestation of the Soul takes place 
through education and culture, through 
concentration and meditation, and above 
all through sacrifice. Therefore, to desig- 
nate the obstacles not as the effects but 
as the causes of the Soul-manifestation, 
and describe them as aiding this wonder- 
ful diversity of Nature, is not consonant 
with reason. The attempt to remove evil 
from the world by killing a thousand evil- 
doers, only adds to the evil in the world. 
But if the people can be made to desist 
from evil-doing by means of spiritual in- 
struction, there is no more evil in the 
world. Now see, how horrible the Western 
struggle theory becomes l 

Rambrahma Babu was stupefied to hear 
Swamiji’s words and at length said, * ‘India 
badly needs at the present moment men 
well-versed in the Eastern and Western 
philosophies like you. Such men alone are 
able to point out the mistakes of the edu- 
cated people who see only one side of the 
shield. I am extremely delighted to hear 
your original explanation of the evolution 
theory ” 



Rambrahma Babu came as far as the gate 
of the Gardens to see Swamiji off, and 
promised to see him one day in private 
whenever opportunity would permit. We 
cannot say whether Rambrahma Babu 
ever had the opportunity to come to 
Swamiji, for he breathed his last shortly 
after the above incident. 

The disciple returned with the Swami 
Yogananda to Bagh bazar, by tram, at 8 
p. M. Swamiji had arrived about a quarter 
of an hour before that and was taking 
rest. After about half an hour’s rest he 
came to us in the drawing room, where 
there were the Swami Yogananda, the late 
Sarat Chandra Sarkar, Dr. Sasi Bhushan 
Ghosh, Sj. Santiram Ghosh, some other 
friends, and about half a dozen new-comers 
who had come to interview Swamiji. 
They had learnt that Swamiji had given a 
wonderful explanation of the evolution 
theory to-day before Rambrahma Babu, 
during his visit to the Zoological Gardens, 
and all were eager to hear of it in detail. 
Therefore, when Swamiji came to the 
room, the disciple, as the spokesman of 
the meeting, raised that very topic. 

Disciple. — Sir, I have not been able to 
follow you quite in your remarks about the 
evolution theory at the Zoo Gardens. Will 
you kindly recapitulate them in simple 
words ? 

Swamiji. — Why, which points did you 
fail to grasp ? 

Disciple. — You have often told ns that 
it is the power to struggle with the ex- 
ternal forces which constitutes the sign of 
life, and the first step towards improve- 
ment. To-day you seem to have spoken 
just the opposite thing. 

Swamiji. — Why should I speak differ- 
ently ? It was you who could not follow 
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me. In the animal kingdom we really see 
such laws as struggle for existence, snrvival 
of the fittest etc. clearly at work. There* 
fore Darwin’s theory seems true to a 
certain extent. But in the human king* 
dom, where there is the manifestation of 
rationality, we find just the reverse of those 
laws. For instance, in those whom we 
consider really great men or ideal characters, 
we scarcely observe any external struggle. 
In the animal kingdom instinct prevails; 
but the more a man advances, the more he 
manifests rationality. For this reason, 
progress in the rational human kingdom 
cannot be achieved, like that in the ani- 
mal kingdom, by the destruction of others ! 
The highest evolution of man is effected 
through sacrifice alone. A man is great 
among his fellows in proportion as he can 
sacrifice for the sake of thers. While in the 
lower strata of the animal kingdom, that 
animal is the strongest which can kill the 
greatest number of animals. Hence the 
the struggle theory is not equally applicable 
to both kingdoms. Man’s struggle is in 
the mental sphere. A man is greater in 
proportion as he can control his mind. 
When the mind’s activities are perfectly at 
rest, the Atman manifests Itself. The 
struggle which we observe in the animal 
kingdom for the preservation of the gross 
body, obtains in the human plane of exis- 
tence for gaining mastery over the mind 
or for attaining the state of balance. Like 
a living tree and its reflection in the water 
of a tank, we find opposite kinds of strug- 
gle in the animal and human kingdoms ! 

Disciple. — Why then do you advocate 
so much the improvement of our physique? 

Swamiji. — Well, do you consider your- 
selves as men? You have got only a 
bit of rationality, — that is all. How will 
you struggle with the mind unless the 
physioue be strong ? Do you deserve to 



be called men any longer, — the highest 
evolution in the world ? What have you 
got besides eating, sleeping and satisfying 
the creature -comforts ? Thank your stars 
that you have not developed into quadru- 
peds yet ! Sri Ramakrishna used to say, 
u He is the man who is conscious of his 
dignity.” You are but standing witnesses 
to the lowest class of insect-like- existence 
of which the scripture speaks that they 
simply undergo the round of births and 
deaths, without being allowed to go to any 
of the higher spheres ! You are simply 
living a life of jealousy among yourselves 
and are objects of hatred in the eyes of the 
foreigner ! You are animals, therefore I 
recommend yon to struggle. Leave aside 
theories and all that. Just reflect calmly 
on your own every-day acts and dealings, 
and find out whether you are not 
a species of beings intermediate between 
the animal and human planes of existence ! 
First build up your physique. Then only 
you can get control over the mind — 
Wiwr arcrfVifr 3W— ' This Self is not to be 
attained by the weak. 

Disciple. — Bnt, Sir, the commentator 
(Sankara) has interpreted the word ‘weak’ 
to mean 1 devoid of Brahmacharya or 
continence.’ 

Swamiji. — Let him. I say — ‘The 
physically weak are unfit for the realisa- 
tion of the Self.’ 

Disciple. — But many dull-headed per- 
sons also have strong bodies ? 

Swamiji. — If you can take the pains 
to give them good ideas once, they will be 
able to work them out sooner than physi- 
cally unfit people. Don’t you find, in a 
weak physique it is difficult to control the 
sex- appetite or anger? lean people are 
quickly incensed and are quickly overcome 
by the sex-instinct ? 
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Disciple. — But we find exceptions to 
tlie rule also. 

Swamiji. — Who denies it ? Once a 
person gets control over the mind, it mat- 
ters little whether the body remains strong 
or becomes emaciated. The gist of the 
thing is that unless one has a good phy- 
sique one can never aspire to Self-realisa- 
tion. Sri Ramakrishna used to say, “One 
fails to attain Realisation if there be blit a 
slight defect in fftie body.’’ 

Finding that Swamiji had grown excited 
as he uttered these words, the disciple’ did 
not dare to push on 'the topic further, but 
remained quiet accepting Swamiji’ s view. 
Shortly after, Swamiji addressing those 
present, said, “By the bye, have you heard 
that this ( priest ’ has to-day taken food 
which was touched by Nivedila ? That 
he took the sweets touched by her did not 
matter so much, but” — here he addressed 
the disciple — “how did you drink the water 
she Had touched ? ’ ’ 

Disciple. — But it was you, Sir, who 
ordered me to do so. Under the Guru’s 
orders I can do anything, f was unwilling 



to drink the water, though. But you drank 
it and I had to take it as Prasada. 

Swamiji. — Well, your caste Is gone for 
ever. Now nobody will respect you as a 
Bialnnin of the priest class. 

Disciple. — I don’t care if they do not. 
I can take the rice from the house of a 
pariah if you order me to. 

These words set Swamiji and all those 
present in a roar of laughter. 

The conversation lasted till it was past 
midnight. The disciple, on returning to 
his lodging that night, found that the door 
had been bolted. His repeated shouts failed 
to rouse anybody, and he had no other 
alternative but to pass the night on the 
platform in front of the house. 

The wheel of Time has rolled on in its 
unrelenting course, and Swamiji, the 
Swami Yogananda and Sister Nivedita are 
now no more on earth. Only the sacred 
memory of their lives remains, — and the 
disciple considers himself blessed to be 
able to record, in ever so meagre a way, 
these reminiscences. 



OCCASIONAL NOTES. 



'T'HE birthday anniversary of tlie Swami 
* Vivekananda was celebrated on the 
23rd January, 1919 and many a heart in 
distant parts of India was lifted up in 
memory of the Great Ideal that was boru 
and gave an impetus to our life and acti- 
vities. It is an occasion for the searching 
of hearts and to question ourselves how 
far we have nobly striven and achieved 
towards the realisation of the message and 
work which he has left to posterity as 
saered trust. Knowing the great love and 
Solicitude he himself cherished for the 



cause which he laboured to serve his whole 
life, everyone who feels bound by love and 
admiration for him, must feel himself in- 
terested in the canse which he represented. 
We must dismiss from our minds the idea 
that onr love and regards for him end 
only with giving personal credit to the 
man, but must practicalise into sincere 
identification with the objects and interests 
which he sought to advance. The r\ng of 
hope and confiding trust with which he ex- 
claims, “I am firmly convinced that if I 
die to-morrow, there will be thousands 
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coming up from the ranks of the youth of 
my country, who will carry the work fur- 
ther than ever my most hopeful imagina- 
tion ever painted,” is one which compels 
the interest of all who have come under 
the shadow of his personality. 

His own life has been the epitome of the 
renascent Indian ideal. His own life indi- 
cates the channel in which the course of 
Indian life should flow. We find in his 
life the heirship to all the struggles which 
are incidental to Indian life in this period 
of transition. Himself of a meditative and 
scholarly nature, losing himself in long 
spells of silent thought and abstracted- 
ness, a beneficent Fate impelled him for- 
ward from the old orthodox modes of 
religious perfection and brought him face 
to face with the realities of modern condi- 
tions with their whirl of constant external 
activity. All through, his life was a con- 
stant effort to express the same concentra- 
ted will, which imperceptibly took him 
into the deepest meditation , into channels 
of outward manifestation and activity. 
And in the teachings of his Master, he 
caught the rhythm of the ringing message 
as the interpretation of the Sanatana 
Dharrna according to the needs of the age. 
It is related that the master was one day 
dilating on a certain teaching of the 
Vaishnava sect and remarked : They teach 
three things as essentials for the S&dhaka 
( religious aspirant) — glorifying and loving 
the name of the Lord, serving the Vaish- 
navas and compassion to all creatures. 
Lingering on the injunction 4 compassion 
to all creatures, he was repelled by the 
thonght, “What, compassion! Who are 
you, an insignificant being, to feel com- 
passion for the Lord’s creatnres? Not com- 
passion, but service and love of all beings 
as the Lord Himself manifest ” The 



attitude of compassion was to the master 
too exalted and self-important to adopt, 
and according to him a truer statement of 
the truth was love and service of all beings . 
The Swam: Vivekananda hearing these 
words of the Master afterwards spoke to 
others in an aside, “The Master has thrown 
a flood of light on Vedantic thought by his 
last statement. The stern, dry and trans- 
cendental teachings of the Vedanta can be 
made human and sweet and brought into 
line with our temporal interests. So long 
it l>as been the idea that to realise the 
truths of the Vedanta, one has to re- 
nounce all human interests, to kill out all 
human faculties, to make one’s life a bar- 
ren waste. One thought that one’s spir- 
itual interests were antagonised by his 
material ; so one considered the world and 
worldly relations as obstacles in his path 
and harboured feelings of hatred against 
them. But in the light of this teaching, 
one need not run the risk of rousing ill- 
feeling or supressing one’s human faculties. 
The Vedanta can be brought from forest- 
seclusions and worked out in the ordinary 
life of man and with the help of its light 
the most ordinary duties and works of life 

w 

can be performed to the highest advantage. 
If he remembers that every being, every 
work, the whole world is the Lord mani- 
fest, then with this remembrance he may 
live anywhere and do the most humble 
works of life, — his life and work will be 
deified. By this loving service of all in the 
universe, his mind will be purified and he 
will feel himself united with the Universal 
Self and realise his own Blissful Nature. ’* 

This teaching has a very apt applica- 
tion to the requirements of the age and 

* Lildprasanga m Bengali, by the Swami Sarada- 
nanda. 
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times we live in. The teachings of the 
Vedanta have thus been unlversalised and 
broadened by the Swami in his message. 
Not suppression, but higher direction, not 
particularism in outlook and interests, but 
broad universalism , is the keynote of the 
music which runs through the lives of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. 
For the Vedanta preaches Oneness every- 
where, — One Life, without any distinction 
of secular and spiritual. Religion, which 
had so long been confined to churches, 
must come and live in every act of man. 
The spiritual and temporal interests of 
man need not antagonise, but will be 
synthesised by this comprehensive outlook. 

The life of the Swami was built on this 
pattern. Much as he appeared as the 
ideal monk, indifferent to the outer world 
and absorbed in transcendental interests, 
moving with perfect unattachment for the 
things of the world, how often he donned 
the garment of the ideal householder, with 
yearning to defend, protect and save, — 
and thiew a wot Id of eneig> in secular 
endeavoms ! He always tiied to be up- 



to-date and keep himself auitasi of the 
times, and exhorted otheis to do the same. 
The attitude of mental isolation from 
interests and endeavours, he deprecated, 
and the intensification of this attitude has 
contributed not a little to our misfortunes. 

Humanity in its march puisues more 
and more comprehensive ideals and the 
Divine Mother brings about different types 
of human perfection in different ages. 
The Time-spirit works and weaves dif- 
ferent garments for the soul of man. The 
Time-spirit is calling us to come out of 
our narrow grooves and bioaden out and 
universalise. In the words of the Swami, 
“The history of the past has gone to 
develop the inner life of India and the 
activity (outer life) of the West. Hitherto 
these have been divergent ; the time has 
come for them to unite.” If we do not 
combine our inner life with outer activity 
and if the others also do not temper 
activity with a pionounced development of 
the inner life, we work against the Divine 
will and both will lose then very light to 
exist. 



TWO SIDES 

11 4ISDOM lies, assuredly, not so much 
** in the pursuit of philosophical dis- 
putation, as in putting the utterances of 
philosophy to personal use. There is a 
fascination in the dissection and analysis 
of vatious forms of leligious thought and 
expression, but one may be permitted to 
wonder whether intellectual gymnastics of 
that kind are well calculated to create and 
maintain a really spiritual attitude. 

Controversy helps men little on the 
Wav. It to some client clear the alt 

y * 



OF TRUTH. 

It may seive to disclose sign-posts on the 
road. It may indeed, m certain cases, 
assist the heaven -ward tiavellet by empha- 
sising routes and directions. On the other 
hand, the majority of enquirers are apt to 
find themselves misled amomg the multi- 
tude of talkers and debaters. 

Such admirable “ Occasional Notes ” as 
those with which the Prabuddha Bharata 
favoured its readers in Septembei last, 
are simply invaluable. The writer of those 
notes brought us to the bed-rock of 
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a sane and practical religious policy. 

Throughout the sayings of Swami 
Vivekananda one enduring purpose made 
itself feH by its predominance, and that 
purpose was the enforcement of the truth 
that work was essential. He consistently 
and strenuously advocated activity of mind 
and of body. 

He, the great master of inspiration, 
drew forcible attention to the fact that the 
ascetic who, by rigorous abstinence and 
mortification strives to realise salvation, 
may cherish a subtle form of selfishness, 
rendering him incapable of helping others 
onward. He becomes so completely ab- 
sorbed in the practice of the ritual of 
his choice, that the main motive of his 
absorption may be forgotten or ignored. 
In his high endeavour to achieve one-ness 
with the One, he grows more and more 
entangled in the meshes of the mere en- 
deavour. The light that, iti the beginning, 
he sought to follow, is merged in darkness 
brought about by a distorted vision. He 
is apt to forget, too, as the “Notes’* 
pointed out, that “As in meditation the 
whole mind is concentrated, so in work 
thfc whole man is concentrated, and the 
concentrated force expresses itself not only 
through the mind but his very hands and 
feet and all the faculties of mind and heart. ’ ’ 
For — and this is of immense value, — “we 
should turn from no work however humble, 
and every detail would receive infinite 
significance and meaning by its connection 
with the shakti behind. ” 



The history of Indian religious evolution 
proves demonstrably that a vast number 
of devotees have indeed lost themselves 
through the veryfervonr of their devotion, 
or, at best, have spent toilsome years with 
but little avail. 



So, in the West, work for work’s sake. 
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has paral>sed the soul’s desire for con- 
templation, meditation and the serener 
phase of the religious life. Material a- 
jectives have engrossed most faculties. 
The paramount design of the majority, 
whatever spiritual position may have 
cloaked them, is success in money-making 
or arrival at some distinguished stage in 
one or other of the professions or the arts. 
Yet underneath the cloak, underneath the 
struggle for wealth or fame or title or 
degree, the soul has been animated by a 
great ideal; in a word, “the shakti re- 
mained behind.’’ This ideal, by no means 
always consciously recognised, has, on the 
whole,— let us instance Great Britain and 
America as examples, — determined its 
possessors towards the institution and 
application of justice and righteousness. 
England glories in having been, and in 
being, the home of the disinherited. Her 
shores have welcomed, and still welcome, 
outcasts of other lands who have claimed 
refuge from religious or political persecu- 
tion. Thus hex inhabitants to-day com- 
prise men and women of various races and 
tongues almost inextricably intermingled. 
In this one sees reaped no small advantage, 
since each in-coming people has brought 
new knowledge of commercial and of cul- 
tural beneficence. Even her language bears 
evidence of borrowed words which enrich 
the original. 

4 ‘ To err is human; ” therefore, now and 
again, justice and righteousness have fallen 
short of their aim, but, speaking broadly, 
the world acknowledges that England and 
America aspire to the development of 
good, and may claim to have realised their 
aspiration to a notable degree. Perfection 
cannot be utterly reached, but the universe 
is brighter and better for every impulse 
which has perfection foi its standard. 

India has. as have noted, throughout 
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vicissitudes and conquests, stood unflinch- 
ingly on a spiritual position of magnificent 
meaning, she has never yielded to the 
siren-song of material majesty, she has, 
Instead, preferred to continue her heart- 
grip of the cord which links the human 
with the divine. Consequently perhaps, 
advance in things that make for earthly 
eminence has not loomed large in her mote 
modern history. Natural resources are 
hers at command. She possesses remark- 
able intellectual power and possibility, she 
has artistic faculties, and certain admirable 
fornfcs of handicraft are her heritage. Elo- 
quence and poetry are the attributes of 
her people. 

Notwithstanding all these elements of 
racial evolution, her content in the culti- 
vation ol inward “realisation” has contri- 
buted not a little to her quiescence in the 
world’s market and the world’s university. 

Again, while the Hindu proclaims his 
preference for an open statement of his 
religious and philosophical standpoint, the 
average Briton has a habit, not wholly 
wise, of hiding whatever of religion or 
philosophy he cherishes. Britons seldom 
speak loudly of what they adore. They 
deem it “bad form” to discuss things of 
deep interest in the market-place or in 
any very public way. A Hindu m ; ght pass 
hours and days in the dissection of intri- 
cacies relative to the attributes of the 
Gods. An Englishman says little, if at all; 
but, even if h : s head remains erect, Ills 
heart bows at the mention of the holy 
name. 

Climate, without doubt, contributes to 
this condition. Where the sun sh'nes day 
after day in the fulness of h'$ glory and 
and nature smiles lovingly and caressing- 
ly on her children, they can lie leisurely 
in the shade and express themselves one 
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to another. Under greyer skies, under the 
cooling power of keen wind, rain, or other 
adverse circumstances, physical movement 
is necessary. Only “the divine urge” 
within could enable men among British 
surroundings, to persist in and hold fast 
to the faith that preserves them from loss 
of spiritual life. Or may we presume that 
climatic difficulties compel them towards 
less loud-voiced but abiding effort towards 
God-hood ? 

East and West, if each could recognise 
the truth in each, has its own definite part 
to play in the redemption! of the world. 
“ It the One and the many are the same 
reality, every movement, every manifesta- 
tion, is a worship. ... If work is 
worship, it will arouse the best of our 
faculties, it will be one continuous medi- 
tation.’ T Meditation, concentration,—- these 
are work, but, by actual “work,” work 
for the world, work for others, work above 
all for those in poverty, ignorance and 
suffering, “deeper levels of being and con- 
centration will be brought out.” 

We owe, for these thoughts of ours, a 
great debt to the author of “Occasional 
Notes.” We find him, to our joy and 
rejoicing, in complete accord with a 
Western writer of to-day (John Coide- 
Uer) : — “ There is a unity in this variety, 
for all these units are centred on one 
point; each glows by the laws which rule 
the universal growth; each draws its life 
from out one sacred heart.” 

To sum up: — Each is essentia 1 to the 
other, the East to the West, the West to 
the East. Each has within it something 
whiwii the other needs. Each, acquiring 
knowledge of and from the other, shall 
gain in a common life, a common love, a 
common regeneration. 
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1895 

My dear — 

just now I got your letter and was glad to 
go through it. No mattei whether there is 
any work done in India or not, the teal work 
lies heie, I do not want anybody to come over 
now. On my return to India I shall train a 
few men, and after that there will be no 
danger for them in the West Yes, it was of 
G — that I wrote. Give my special love and 
blessings to H — and others. Never take 
part in quarrels and disputes. Who on earth 

possesses the power to put the Raja of 

down?— The Divine Mother is at his elbow! 
I have received K — ’s letter too. It will be 
ve>y good indeed if yon can stait a centre fu 
Kashmir. Wherevei you can, open a centre. 
* * Now I have laid the foundations firm 

here and in England, and nobody lias the 
power to shake them. New Yoik is in a 
commotion this year. Next year will come 
the tutu of London. Even big giants will 
give way. who count* your pigmies ! Gild 
up your loins and set yourselves to woik! 
We must thiovv the vvoild into convulsions 
with our triumphal shouts. This is but the 
beginning, my boy. Do > ou think there aie 
men in oui country, it is 4 Golgotha. Theie 
is some chance if you can impart education to 



the masses Is tnete a gi eater strength than 
that of knowledge? Can you give them edu- 
cation Name me the countiy where tich 
men ever helped anybody \ In all countries 
it is tiie middle classes that do ail gieafc works. 
How long will it take to raise the money ? 
Wheie are the men ? Are there any in our 
country ? Our countr) men are boys, and we 
must treat them as such * * There are 

lev *ehg<j.i. and ch loajoiucat bov.k» 



left, — the remnants of the mansion that has 
been burnt down ; take them with you, quick, 
and come over to this country. * * 

Never feai ! The Divine Mother is helping 
me! Tin's year such woik is going to be 
turned out, that yon will be struct dumb to 
hear of it ! 

What fear! Whom to fear! Steel your 
hearts and set yourselves to woik 1 

Yours affectionately, 

Vivekananda. 

P. S. S — is talking of bunging out a 
Bengali magazine. I lelp it with ail your might. 
It is not a bad idea. Yon must not throw 
cold water on anybody’s project. Give up 
criticism altogether. Help all as long as you 
find they are doing all tight, ami in cases 
where they seem to be going wtong, show 
them theii mistakes gently. It is criticising 
each othei that is at the loot of all mischief. 
That is the chief factor in bieaktng down 
organisations. * * 



CXLVIII 

V S. A. 

11th April, 1895. 

My dear , 

* * You write that yon have recovered 

from your illness, but you must henceforth be 
very caicful. Late dinners, or unwholesome 
food, 01 living in a stinking piace may bring 
on a 1 elapse, and make it haid to escape 
the clutches of malaria. First of all you 
should liire a small gai den-house, — you may 
get one foi 30 or 40 lupees. Secondly, see 
that cooking and drinking water be filtered, — 
a bamboo filtei of a big size will do. Water 
is the cause of all soits of disease. — It is not 
the clearness or dullness of water, but its 
besog fu.! of genus, that causes disease, 
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Let the water be boiled and filtered. You 

must all pay attention to your health first A 

cook, a servant, clean beds, and timely meals, 

— these are absolutely necessary. Please see 

+ * 

that all these suggestions be catrted out in 
* * 



toto . * * The success of your undertakings 

depends wholly upon your mutual love. 
There is no good in stoie so long as malice 
and jealousy and egotism will pievail, * * 

K — *s pamphlet is very well-wiitten, and has no 
exaggerations. Know that talking ill of others 
in private is a sin. You must wholly avoid it, 
Maov tilings mav occur to the mind, but it 

4/ O w • 

gradually makes a mountain of a inole-hill if 
you try to express them. Even tiling is ended 
if you foigive and foiget. It is a welcome news 
that Sii Ramaki Lima's Festival was celebrated 
with gieat eclat, You must t«y so that there 
is a muster of hundred thousand people 
next yeai. Put your eneigies together to start 
a magazine. Shyness won’t do any more, 
* * He who has infinite patience and in- 
finite energy at his back, will alone succeed. 
You must pay special attention to study. 
Do you understand ? You must not huddle 
together too many fools, I >hal! be glad if you 
bring togethes a few ieal men. W uv, I don’t 
hear even a single one opening his lips. You 
distributed sweets in the Festival, and there 
was singing by some parties, mostly idlers. 
True, but I don’t hear what spiritual food 
you have given So long as that nil admirari 
attitude is not gone, you will not be able to 



do anything, and none of you wfll have 
courage. Bullies are always cowards. 

Take up everyone with sympathy, whether 
he believes in Sii Ramakrishna or not. If 
anybody comes to you for vain dispute, 
politely withdraw yourselves. # * You must 

express your sympathy with people of all 
sects. When these cardinal virtue* will be 
manifested in y it, then only you will be able 
to work with gre&t energy. Otherwise, mere 
taking the name of the Guru will not do. 
However, there is no doubt that this year’s 
Festival lias been a gieat success, and you 
deserve special thanks for it, but you must 
push forward, do yon see* Woat is S — do- 
ing? Never shall you be able to know any- 
thing if you peisist in pleading ignorance. 
* * We want something of a higher tone, — ■ 

that will appeal to the intellect of the learned. 
It won’t do merely to get up musical parties 
and all that. Not only will this Festival be his 
memorial but also the central union of an 
Intense propaganda of his doctrines. * * 

All will come in good time. But at times I 
fret and stamp like a leashed hound. On 
ward and forward, my old watclnvard. I am 
doing well. No use going back to India in a 
Iwry Summon all your energies and set 
yourselves to work, heart and soul • that will 
really be heroic. 

Yours affectionately > 

Yivekananda 
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HE whole of creation is stniggling to- 
waids freedom. Consciously or un- 
consciously every being from man down to 
the lowest worm is trying to be free from all 
sorts of bondage. That such is the case 
with the Devas and other higher beings also, 
can be gatiieied fiom the Sctiptures of various 
religions, and science demonstrates to-day 



that the same phenomenon is taking place 
among the vegetable species also. Even, one 
coming under the influence of environments 
strives to master them and derive the maxi- 
mum of benefit out of them, according to the 
idea which each has of this. In the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms tins benefit takes a 
physical aspect and the struggle is to secure 
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those things that prolong and develop the 

material existence.— a health v body and a 

9 ¥ 

long life. In man who is endowed with the 
thinking faculty, the struggle is not, except in 
the veiy lowest stiata, confined to the physi- 
cal well-being, but attention is paid to the 
intellectual, moral and spiritual development 
as well. 

According a® the man is higher in the scale 
oflife, his cravings tend more and moie fiom 
physical towards intellectual, and moral, and 
finally, spiritual pursuits, A child loves play 
and sweets when he is veiy young ; the same 
child, when he i« a little grown up, will like to 
shine at school as well as in the ptav ground ; 
when he is grown up into a youth, he will be 
paying as much attention to Ins chaiacter as to 
his studies and sports; then after leaving 
college he will seek out a job or pi ofession, and 
perhaps marry; and finally when heliasgiown 
old and got childien and grandchildren, he 
will turn his thoughts to God and tiie heie- 
after. These are the nonnai stages of progiess 
from materiality to sph duality. Enjoyment 
first, and then higher and highei thoughts, as 
the mind tones down and the mad nidi for 
sense-pleasures is at an end. Similar is the 
case with races also. Those races that are in 



their infancy, so to speak, run moie after the 
physical comforts, while other** that have 
lasted the joys of life, are sobei and turn to 
higher culture. Nature is the infinite somce 
of experience, and unless one passes thiongh 
it, one seldom yearns foi things other than 
material coinforts, — for to the oulmaiy seu->e- 
bou^d man this body is the sine qua non of 
happiness, and theiefore he cannot help 
offering it all possible attention. Ami the 
wise man who is to play the part of a teacher 
must take this vit.il fact into ccmsidetaiton, 
and prescribe courses that suit the particular 
individual or race that he seeks to guide. 

The Hindus are an ancient race, and the 
law of * renunciation after enjoyment* 1 ms 
naturally turned them much more toward*, the 
higher pursuits than the uteie ministering, to 



the body and its needs. As a result, the 
civilisation of the Hindu race not only dates 
far back into the past, bait is of quite an 
extiaoidinaiy type — no much so that no other 
nation on eaith can compete with them in the 
nobility ami depth of sphituality which the 
Hindus have inheiited fiom time immemosi&l. 
No other lace has got such ancient Scnptures, 
and uotvhete ehe can one find so lofty and 
sonl-iavishiug thoughts as in the Hindu 
Sciiptiires. And these thoughts have not 
been the meie spinning out of nice intellec- 
tual themies, which are liable to be set at 
naught by a moie povveifu! intellect, but they 
aie the lecutdsof actual tealisatioiis, gieater, 
giamler, and inoie womleiful than any that 
have fallen to the lot of any other nation on 
the face of t he eat t li to achieve and ptoclaim. 
Those ancient Hindus scaled the veiy summit 
of spuitua] knowledge at a time of which 
histoiy keeps no lecord, and by so doing they 
exhausted the fund of oiiginal, fust-hand truth, 
and the outside world since has been repeat- 
ing in more or less impel feet language only 
fiactious of the mighty realisation that what* 
evei is, is Biahman,the One without a second, 
and we aie one with That, —whence speech 
leturns baffled logethei with the mind, unable 
to teach. Tin** !s the quintessence of knowl- 
edge, the highest ttntu, of which all other 
ti utils aie but lower manifestations. The 
highest ti nth is one and eternal, beyond the 
range of time, space and causation wiiiiin which 
onr conditioned inmd moves. VVe catch 
glimpses of it now and then, discover it, and 
the sages whose pine minds caught the leflec- 
lion of this Until have been called Rishis or 
Seeis. Non, the Hindus have made these 
sages 01 Rishis tlieii taw -give* s ami guides, 
and the spun of the laws which they in their 
infinite wisdom foi mutated for the guidance 
of men, still holds sway over them, though 
the foi m*. have changed, as they are bound to 
do, with the lap^e of cent lines. Accoiding to 
the exigencies of time new clothings have 
been put over them, aud when a doubt or 
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difficulty arise*? as to which course of action 
to choose, we ittvadably turn to the Shastias 

for light and inspiration, 

'The Hindu society also is the creation of 
these ancient sage*, who studied the tempesa- 
metit of the different individuals ami gtonped 
them undei four hioatl divisions — the Vainas 
— viz. tile Biahmana, tlie Kdiatiivn, the 
Vaisya, aiui the Sudia, and instituted four 
ordess of hfe, the Aslnain for the fiist tiuee, 
the last class bein'' absolved fiom this stiiii- 
gent coinse of discipline. These A>hiamas 
are Bra.mmchai va. t he celibate hfe. Git has- 

m * 

tha, the householders life. Vd mpiastha or the 
retired life, and Sannyiisa or the monastic 
life. They preset Hied paittcular duties for 
each gioup as well as older. This they did 
to provide a graduated seiies of steps to 
ascend to the highest turh, v /.. the oneness of 
Bialiman. Caste, which otigmaliy was deter- 
mined by individual it aits of character, be- 
came gradually confined to heiedity, and a 
Brahmin’s son came to be looked upon as a 
Brahmin, and so w itb the othei tin ee castes. 
Time bi ought about an infinite mtei nuxtnie 
among all these castes till at last it is im- 
possible ttow-a-davs to tell with ceitninty 
who belongs to which caste. Tne four oiders 
of hfe also have in coiiise of lime been 
generally reduced to two, viz , the house- 
holders life ami the monastic hfe, while the 
Brahmachat in's life lemains in none onlv, as 
a shadow of its glot ions past, to serve as an 
entiatice to either of the two distinct wavs of 
life. Fonneilv the mie was that one might 
either pass thiongh all tliese foui stages of life 
successive!*', or one might omit one oi both 
of the Intel mediate stages and pass, on the 
completion of the celibate hfe, *t once into 
the monastic life. Fh.it was at the option of 
the iuvividual. The Jaod a Upauishad is very 
emphatic about this. Now let th see what is 
the state of things at present. 

Casting one’s glance over the working of 

c> r> 

the social phenomena uf the present day one 
finds that the* c is uo tegular piovi>i in for 



even the fourth order of life, which is more 
of an accident than a natural outcome of the 
social foires, and exists not in obedience to the 
wishes of society, but rather in spite of it; 
and somehow oi other the notion has gained 
giomid in the minds of all Hindus that the 
man fed life must follow the student Hfe as 
the night the day. And we have already 
hinted that the student life of to-day is only 
the gho't of its former self, for in tiuth no 
attempt is made now to mould the lives if 
the young learner after the ideal lives of. 
qualified Gums or teacheis, as it used to be in 
times of old, and instead, we find now an 
unskilful imitation of the Western system of 
education prevailing in India. Like all imi- 
tations, the piesent system lias not only cut 
itself loose fiom the old traditions, but also 
failed to itnbioe the good points of the West- 
ern system. In the West the piiuctpa) aim is 
an intellectual cultme, and even for that there 
is the ariaugemeut of residential colleges. 
But in India, wheie formed)’ people were 
never satisfied with the mere intellectual 
ti .lining of their boys, we find that schools 
and colleges help to turn out tens of thousands 
of cleik> only eveiy year, and the negative 
teaching they get at school makes their life a 
ctuse, convening them into wi etched money- 
making machines with no ideal to steer them 
in the peiilous voyage on the wateis of Hfe. 
The guardians who have themselves been 
cieatmes of this present Godless method of 
education, scaicclv peiceive the baneful effects 
of the s\ stem, and even if they do, have 
neithei the initiative lint the necessai y ability 
and sacnfice to unite ami tmpiove iliis condi- 
tion. 

Wotse is the ca*»e with girK In adcient 
times the stiici injunction of the S lastias was 
that the gills too should be educated and 
bmuglit no with as much care .!*> the bo vs 

ry l * 

In their case t he family influence ii*>eif seived 
to seplace tlie conditions of living in the 
h«»n**e of the Guru enjjiued in the case of 
b \y + 9 and thus eveiy married counie found 
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them selves on a pai with each other a> re 
gards intellectual and moral equipment But 
now the girls seldom get even that much of 
education which the boys get, and even if 
they do in some rare Co.se^ the education is a 
travesty of real education, and instead of 
qualifying them to oe counterparts of their 
husbands in the sphere of domestic duties, 
very often makes them giow into a cnitoth 
species of exotics, dn ving away the peaceful 
chaim of homMife. In the home envitou- 
ments of to-day the gills do not hud examoles 
of the ancient seif-control an<l sacmiee, geuilt- 
ness and love, and the tgnosance m the midst 
of which they aie kept makes them supeisti- 
tious to a degree. All this tells badly upon 
the children they have in future. 

The above is the state of things in which 
the boys and girls of to-day find themselves 
throughout India And in the midst of such 
ciicumstances the patents of eithet paity 
insist on tlieit mi mage as if it were a settled 
fact of life, as much a*? birth and death. 
Think in what a «orry piedicameut the mat 
ried pair find themselves, specially when they 
are, as is very often the case, mat tied quite 
young. We leave out of cou&ideialinii the 
abnormal but not unfrequent cases where 
child husbands are wedded to baby wiv*«*. — 
But the conditions pievailing in educated 
ciicles do not present a les« gloomy outlook 
either. Now, we may justly ask, who put it 
into the heads of the patents and guaidians 
of our hoys and gills that it is a lehgious 
duty laid upon them to many their sons and 
daughters as a compulsoiy com se, and that 
even before they have come to giasp the 
meaning of the responsibilities of the mamed 
hfe? Who told them that theie is one and 
only one way to salvation and that is thtoitgh 
marriage? Do they piofess to be Hindus, 
the descendants of the ancient Atyans, and 
at the same time susht on matriage as the 
indispensab^ conddi )j of a pious isf** ? b it 

the injnncti y of their Sln«u*s horn winch 
they blandly piote passages, in season <utJ 



out of season? Leaving the question of the 
mariiages of git Is lor the pieseut, we shall 
discuss the question of the compulsory mar- 
nage ofbovs a hi tie fuithei. 

Om sctiptmes, in view of the two distinct 
t\ nes of tendencies in u->, pie-cube two dif- 
feient modes of life, viz. those jfPiavrilti and 
Ntvmti, meaning lationai enjoyment and 
ah-tentio*', ‘'-spccitvelv. 1‘ne f>tmer path is 
me uP foi thote wli<>se tendencies towards 
•*etise-enj \ ment ate so stiong that unless 
thev <iu giv^n a jo iiu Mis vent, they iv»ll work 
mischief, leadi ig t > an internal blooding on 
them while uu*ie is no ix cm ^outlet. It is 
like the tieaimeut of an ab-.ee just going 
to foim. The d**tl«»i knows whetuer the con- 
ditions aie such as wdl allow it to subside, 
oi it is matuie enough to it quite an incision 
m the neat futme, '1 he medicine he Uses is 
arcoiding to tlie inline of the case. Similar- 
1) a man < f the above t\ pe must be shown a 
com so of life wheie ids stiong inclinations 

A » 

will calm down a httie tlnoiigh theii regulated 
satisfaction, and the highei vn lues unbedded 
in tveiy individual nil 1 then get a chance of 
coming to the suiface Tuts is the only 
course left m such a case, and t lie teacher will 
be lacking in insight into hum m chaiacter if 
lie loices such a tlisciple to a total abstention. 
But in the case of a man who has either no 
hankeiing afsei the senses os whose passions 
aie such that they will be easily brought 
uudei subjection through holy association, 
will it not be ihe height of folly to insist that 
he must itmleigo the trials and temptations 
of the conjugal hie, when he himself prefers 
a life oi continence to one of enjoyment, and 
is sme in his heait of succeeding in that line? 
It does not leqtitie an uncommon degree of 
intelligence to midei stand that the goal to 
which both these paths lead is absolute lode- 
pendency — Kaiv«i ya os Moksha,— to regaw? 
the appatently lost pnniy ami pet lection that 
evei) Sm pi me declares is our very nature? 
Vv.n Mien compil o is to adopt a course 
which is not only not after his heait, but 
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wind) he thinks is degiading to him? Who 

o 

will ansvvet this question? We ate so apt to 
think in the accustomed was*, that anything 
that is evet so slightly dtvetgetil ftom the 
courses ue have been u^ttl to, seems a 
bugbeai to us r and natmall} enough each 
patent 01 guaidiau conjntes up a whole host 
of tmsfot tunes as ceitam to be^et the futuie 
eaieer of Ins <leai son or Urmi, m case he 
turns ins thoughts wholly to God, and parses 
his hfe in t he company of men of upinoved 
holiness. Such ts the pouei of convention. 

And how thev tn to convince then bms th«t 

</ + 

nothing is supeiior to a houaiholdeds life and 

move heaven and eaith to cnain them clown 

to it, b\ fuice ot niule ! Little do thev know 
7 ~ * 

that tinth tstumpus m the long tun, and when 
theie is teat sunt' it) and thu-t foi lehgion 
in the a‘'puaiu > no hum in effmts aie ot an) 
avast ag mist them SAk\<i Munis faihei did 
all he coiod to shut his giant-heatted son up 
in the wotui of sen-e 4 *, hut the god-, willed 
otheiwi-e, and the weald would nave been 
Without the W outlet fill hfe-ltlatOt) ot Lend 
Buddha, h.td he succeeded. 

We set aside as sihy t tie objection of the 
honseholdcis thet election would stop if all 
embiaced the monastic life, foi such a stale 
can uevei be. Now, leaving ail ntateiial 
collides at ions aside, the objections of the 
patents ate cine to a misconception of the 
relative difficulties of the two paths. 'I hey 
think that the niait»ed life is much easier than 
the monastic life But it should ul wivs he 
leinemheted that just as netlhet of the two 
paths cm be claimed as stipeitoi to the other, 
so neithet can be pioved to be eastei to 
puistte than the olhet. Mukti can he attained 
thiuugh both,— -no doubt of that, but the 
essential thing to beat in mind is tuat il is 
perfection in eaclt line that cosines the hn.d 
success, and mechociity in eithei is attended 
with but scanty lesidts. Even then, it can 
fairly be asset ted that an average Sadliu who 
simply keeps his vow of celibacy and begs 
his m uolt* hfc ficrp U lonr \n\ 



high thinking, has more chances than an aver- 
4 age households. Foi tie has oveicome one of 
the mo-t teirible of atU actions, viz. that of 
sex, and is not tiammeiied in anv way, so that 
when he is fortunately awakened to a sense of 
his .e«l duties, be it tn old age,— he can do 
so fieelv and wotk up to success wheieas the 
nn<-ucce-<-fi;l householder, even tf Iw wishes 
late m life to devote himself so’eb to God, 
hnds he has got lots of social duties drag- 
ging him down, and m most esse-,, even if 
somebodv else steps forward to fulfil tuose 
social unties foi him, he bnu» he cannot get 
tici of ins attachment. Such is the tesuh of 
an unbiased compaitson o«*\'eett the paitial 
success in the two padv Ana as foi pet fee- 
lion m estnei. obsei varum mows that ivhete 
you can find ten peifecttd S u,\iy asms, > on 
can find only one peifected noisebolder, for 
the d fiiculttes m the ca^c of the latter are 
ohviou-ly much tnoie than m the founer, and 
it foi this te^son that intending monastics 
seek a mote stmarne envnooment, where 
they may be aw iy ftom Ute thousand and one 
temptations and se.f* imposed duties of the 
Woihilv life. 

And die)' are no unnecessary bmoen on 
the ^ocieU, a** most E: giish-educatcd people 
seem lo think. They ive upon the chanty of 
th^ hou-a holdets iu> doubt, Dill in exchange 
foi this cititnb of btead they spread ieligious 
education thtoiighuut the country, a>e, even 

the most dhteiate of them, bv iccitations fiom 

’ *• 

tlie illiistt toils saints of the lano And the 

hoit'-eho'dei gives his dole cheerfully and as a 

id gious act. It shomc also be noted that it 

is these Sannvasin* who have been the friends 

✓ 

nud sympathiser of the poot and down- 
ttociden m the past as well as in the piesetii. 
1 he monastic institution is not an innovation 
in Hie laud, but the cry that is now heard 
against monks is simply due to the dearth of 
food m the country. In formet times, India 
used to ptodnee tnoie than Hei necessarv 
quantity of food, and a portion of tins supei- 
finals Kt tin i tk. bachu" 
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and so orofi* *Vy. S'>, i thread o f rondemirn^ 

ou * :h » iw pretexts the whole bt other- 
hood of Sannya-ins. the proper way is to 
devise new plans of intensifying the produce 
of the land. 

We have dealt briefly with the various 

side-issues of the Question. We ask onr 

* 

readers to ponder over them and come to 
their own conclusions. We suggest that every 
one should hold the balance even between 
the monastic and the family life. Evety 
householder in India, as much as am' San- 
nyasin, thinks it pait of his daily duty to 
worship God, liudei whatevei name and foim 
he may please, and we know evety pons 
family keeps the best (nuts of its field or 
garden ap*nt as an offeiing foi the Loid. To 
the bulk of Indian householders God is nevei a 
meie philosophical abstiaciiou, but the neaiest 
of all relations, dearet than Ide itself, iwv, then 
inmost soul. They worship linn with ttie 
Utmost faith and devotion tint they can com- 
mand. All tins is highly becoming to the 
descendants of the ancient Aryan Ktshts. It 



now behoves them only to give them noble 
impulse*, a propet direction, and always stick 
to tmth under any cncninstance*, being ever 
ready to undergo any sacuficg at the call of 
then Religion and count iv. They should 
abide by the injunctions of the Shastras, 
iuteipietmg them tu their ttue spit it, i eg aid- 
less of consequences, and strive theii best to 
make t he inundation-, of society stiong by 
developing tbe idea! ol BtahmaiSkguya. This 
they can do by leading model ate lives them- 
selves, and bv making it a jvoint to give their 
chddieu a ‘qu ritual education in an oiganised 
wav, ftoin then vny childhood, so that they 
may grow up to be either useful tnembets of 
society as ideal householders, ot play ably the 
higher and tmue foi lunate lole of teachers of 
society as Sanm asms. They should carefully 
watch the tendencies of theii chihlten, and 
diiect them caudtoly in that path tor winch 
they aie deemed to be fiitest, and the Lot cl’s 
blessings will ever be on them and theirs. 

SWAMI MaMXAVANANDA. 




WITH THK SWAMIS IN AMERICA. 




H£ Swami Turiyananda did not stay in New 
York for a long time permanently. Swami 
Satadananda, then relumed to India, had 
been very successful m his labour m Montclair, a 
beautiful country town, about an horn’s journey 
fiom New York. He had made many ft lends 
there and devoted students. And as now these 
students were without a teacher, they requested the 
Swami 'Fuiq an an da to lake up the vvoik so ably 
started by his. brothel -Sanm asm. 

The Swami consented with the proviso that he be 
allowed to keep up the work in New Yoik aho, for 
the Swami Abhedananda was then absent on a 
lectui lug tour. This was agreed upon. The Swami 
went to Montclair, visiting the New York centre 
every Saturday and staving over Sunday to hold 
classes and to give lectures. Thus, every 



Saturday and Sunday we had him with m, 
Veiv soon the Swami made himself beloved in 
Montclair as lie hid done m New York. He was 
the giie-t at ihe home of one of Swami Saiada- 
namla’s most devoted students. It was a home of 
culuue, pieiy ami cheet fulness, — one of those 
healthy, balanced Ameticau homes itch m mutual 
love and consideration, .villi a gieat <leal of hee~ 
dotti hut petfectly legul tied ; the children full of 
life ami enterprise, adoring the patents and very 
fiee with them , a home of mutual understanding, 
I’lie Swami enjoyed being there and every member 
of the family loved and respected him. The 
Swami saw A men can tamily-hfe ai its best, and it 
was a revelation to him. The husband was a 
Christian Scientist but sympathetic towards Vedanta, 
The wife was a staunch VedaaUst of the devotional 
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type. The Swann often spoke of her as one of the 
most spiritual women he had ever met. 41 She is 
so Sattvic/’ he used to say, “firm, quiet, she al- 
ways does the right thing at the right time without 
the least fuss." 

Once, while staying there, the Swami received 
a letter from India. U contauied the sad news 
that part of Bengal was under the grip of a 
devastating famine. His hostess saw that the letter 
saddened the Swami. She enquired whether he 
had received bad news. Reluctantly the Swami 
told her that the people of Bengal were visited by 
famine. Not another word was said. But a few 
days later his hostess presented the Swami with a 
purse of money to send to India for the famine- 
strikeu people. Quietly, without the Swami know- 
ing anything about it she had gone to her friends 
and collected the money. 

Am interesting incident took place when the 

Swami Saradananda was living ax this happy home. 

The Swami had often spoken about Sri Rarna- 

krnhna and one day he produced his Master's 

photograph and showed it to the lady of the house. 

l< Qh, Swami/'* she exclaimed, £ * it is the saute 

face ! ” What do you mean ? " said the Swami 

And then she told him that long ago, in hot youth, 

before she was married, she had .had a vision of a 

Hindu and that it was the same face that now she 

saw in the photograph. “It was Sri Ramakrishna. ' 

she said, “ but I did not know it until now. I was 

so- much impressed and charmed at the vision at 

the time, that i remember the face very distinctly, 

a tid I have been going about here and there ever 

since l had the vision, whenever I heard that a 

Hindu had come to America, but I was always 

4 ^ 

disappointed, not finding the same face. And now 
at last i gee that it was Ramakrisluva." 

And now a. new event took place, The Swami 
Vivekanaiida carne to New York. But, alas it was 
only for a. short visit. He staved with us for less 

w/ «/ 

than two weeks. Though under the kind minis- 
tration of friends at a country-home the Swamifi 
had partly recuperated his health, he was still far 
from being well and it had been arranged to send him 
to California, three thousand ndles from New 
York, to the land of sunshine and warmth and 
fragrant air. 

On his way to California the Swamijt halted at 
Chicago for one week. There he was with his 



devoted and admiring friends who had witnessed 
his tnumph at the Religious Congiess, some years 
j/ievtously Then Swamqi pioceeded to Cali- 
fornia where he soon found himsell stirong enough 
to appeal on the leciuie platform irom where he 
au acted lai y e audiences. 

Dus.ng the shot! penod the hwanoiji stayed in 
New Voik, these was great leioicing at the Vedanta 
Home Swamii. did not gne any pmblic lectures 
but he attended the classes and meetings at the 
Vedanta Home and the to he gave shcort talks and 
answered questions A public reception was given 
to him at the Home md his former’ friends and 
students gathered ir? laige numbe»s t:o meet their 
beloved teacher again It was a very happy gather- 
ing Otheis wese also present who had long desired 
to meet tie g.e?t Swamiji of whom thiey had heard 
so much 

Though pubhc the icception was informal. The 
Swami had a smile a joke oi a kind word for 
eve joufc oi his old Liends Bait of the time he 
\ cio seated on th> fiooi, in the Imdian fashion, 
some of the v ends toUowing his exa mple. There 
was much talking and laughing and the Swami 
showed In a gestuie oi a remark thait he had no* 
wise ioi gotten his old students 

About Swami ii much has been wntUen* and I do 
nor wish tc go into re^ct'Mon. Let me record 
only one o* n.\ n.pie^sioi * of the evening, I do 
so l>^< Ubv* n un i e .o me wuh such g reat force. 

S\«<Lti. j was ni/ simple in his behaviour, so tik«$ 
one o' the uowd that he did not inn press me so 
«» *.oh when J fust br*w him These was nothing 
ao^ut ho ways that would mark him <as the lion or 
\cv A oik soott) as so o.ien he had been. Simple 
in diuo and i>cl»«*\*our he was just like one of us. 
XU did not put hunout aside on a pe(destal as is so 
ohen ihc c t &c \ uh hon.scd per sonages. He 
walked about tf u looni, s«tl on the filoor, laughed, 
joked chatted notnmg *Oi mai. Ot course I hod 
noticed hi„ nugnihcent brilliant evess, his beauti- 
ful te-tuieo and majestic beating, (.or these were 
pai f b ot him tha* no circumstance® could hide. 
But when * saw him foi a lew minutes standing ou 
a piatfoim suuounded by oiLeis itt flashed into 
m\ mind ‘ What a giant, what strength, what 

* “ The Life of the Swarm V’vekananua >>! in 4 volume: 
The Master as I saw Him, etc. 
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manliness, what a personality! Every one near 
him looks so insignificant compared with him/' 
It came to me almost as a shock, it seemed to 
startle me. What was it that gave Swamiji this 
distinction ? Was it his height ? No, there were 
gentlemen there taller than he was. Was it his 
build ? No, there were near him some very fine 
specimens of American manhood. It seemed to be 
moie in tbe expression of the face than anything 
else. Was it his purity? What was it ? I could 
not analyse it. I remembered what had been said 
of Lord Buddha, — “ a lion amongst men.” I felt 
that Swamiji had unlimited power, that he could 
rlove heaven and earth it he willed it This was 
my strongest and lasting impieabion of him. 

When the Swamiji returned from California I 
was no longer in New York, so 'I never saw him 
again. But I am grateful that I have seen him 
and that during those two weeks he has sometimes 
been very kind to me. And even now as I read 
and re-read the Sw ami’s lectui es, that picture of 
wondeifu! strength and punt)- comes before my 
mental vision. And in those printed lines there 
still seems to vibiate something of that great spirit 
that came to enlighten the Western world. “ These 
great and peaceful teacheis,” says the sage Sankara- 
charya, “come to legeneiatc the world like the 
spnng that biings foith new fruits and flowers. 
And after they themselves have ciossed ovet the 
ocean of woild-boudage, they help those who 
slnve for liberation to leach the haven of peace 
and blessedness. And this they do from a puiely 
unselfish motive.” 

In the piecedmg papers I have now and then 
alluded to the Shanti Ashrama It may interest 
the readei to know how this Ashiama came into 
existence and something about the life and woik 
(here. 

Befoie the Swami Vivekanarida relumed from 
California a young Vedanta student in New Yoik, 
no iongei satisfied to live a life of compaiative case 
and luxuiy, and impelled from within to make his 
external life conform to the teaching of Vedanta as 
he had undei stood it, had resolved to i enounce the 
voild. His object was known at the Vedanta 
Society and it was the subject of some talk at the 
Vedanta Home. 

The question was: How to live the life ol renun- 
ciation m a tounli) wheie no pi o vision is nude for 



Sannyasms, where itinerant monks have nevei been 
produced and where religious mendicancy would 
not be lecognised by society ? A wandenng moijk 
would in America be looked upon and treated as a 
vagi ant. It was a question of some weight, tor the 
young man was determined to cany out his ideal 
and he was ready to meet the consequences. 

There are monasteries in America where Roman 
Catholics who renounce the world find shelter and 
every opportunity to live a stiict arid holy life. 
But to be allowed enUance into these monastenes 
one has to subscnbe to the cieed of the Roman 
Catholic chutch. This the young student of 
Vedanta could not do. The only choice he had 
was either to live in the stieets of New York and 
beg his food, or go to a place not far fiom New 
York where some good people were living who 
were ready to receive him. The fust course would 
mean arrest by the police foi vagrancy, the other 
course would mean hard physical labour foi which 
he was ill-fitted. He chose the latter course. 

This question being discussed at the Vedanta 
Home, one of Swarm Abhedananda’s students was 
strongly impiessed with the idea that the Vedanta 
movement should have a place of retreat where 
those who wished to renounce the wot Id, tempo- 
ral ily or peimanently, could find lefuge under 
suitable conditions. She possessed a homestead in 
California, — 160 acies of fiee government land. 
And this place, she thought, could answer the pui- 
pose. It had its disadvantages, it was fifty miles 
from the nearest railway station and maiket, but it 
would do to begin with. It would be solitary any- 
how. And she very geneiously offered this place 
to the Swami Vivekananda to be used as a Vedanta 
retieat. 

Swamiji was willing to accept the gift but he 
could not leturn to Calitonna then to take charge 
of the place himself. So it was decided that the 
Swami Tunyananda should go theie and open an 
Ashiama foi the students of Vedanta. “ Go theie,” 
Swamiji told him, “ put youi lite into the work, 
live like a Sannyasm and forget India.” The 
Swami obeyed, except, I am afraid, m one respect, 
— he could not entiiely forget India, his beloved 
motherland. *“ You understand,” he said one day 
in the Ashiama, “ how I love you all how I feel at 
one with you. I legard you as my own people, m 
fact, at unit.* I ioiget that 1 «.m m a foitigu land, 
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but to foiget India altogether, that is not possible/’ 

I have sometimes met with Hindus who seem to 
think that loyalty to then own country necessitates 
depieciation of everything foreign, no matter hov 
good and praiseworthy it may be. Needless to say 
that these gentlemen have never visited foieign 
lands. None of the Swam is in the West shared such 
nafrow views. The Swami Tunyananda was very 
open-minded. He appreciated what was good m 
the West and sometimes he would give vent to his 
feelings “ How strong and independent aie your 
women ; what a nice relationship theie is between 
the sexes I like the way in whtch you tieat your 
seivants; with all youi activity you are so subdued 
in youi speech, there is no shouting and loud talk ; 
you aie so orderly and punctual and you keep 
everything so neat and clean,” etc But India was 
the holy land, the land of wisdom and of sages. 
And he loved India with all his heart. 

The Swami Turiyananda then went to California. 
Miss Boock, the kind donor of the land for the 
prospective Ashrama, accompanied him. They 
first went to Los Angeles where Swamiji’s friends 
received them warmly. The Swami was entertained 
at the same home that had been blessed by having 
had Swamiji as its guest. There were three sisters 
there, enthusiastic Vedantists, the three Graces," 
as Swamiji jokingly called them. The Swami was 
delighted with the countiy. He was taken to the 
sea-shoie, visited surrounding towns, saw the 
orange groves for which California is famous and 
he had a very pleasant time theie. But he never 
foigot his Mmhei. Teaching and talking and 
holding classes the Swam' became an influence m 



Los Angeles. The people wanted to keep him 
there, but he was sent for other woik. So after a 
few weeks’ stay in that beautiful city he took the 
train tor San Francisco accompanied by one 01 two 
of ms Los Angeles friends. 

In San Fiancisco the Swami met with an 
enthusiastic leception. The students of that lively 
western city expected much from him, for it was .to 
them that Swamiji had said, when leaving San 
Fiancisco: “ I have only talked, but I shall send 
you one of my brethren who will show you how to 
live what I have taught.’ ’ 

A few of Swamiji’s students had clubbed to- 
gether and had formed a small nucleus, the 
Vedanta Society of San Fiancisco With these few 
friends the Swami began to woik and gradually the 
number increased. Then came the day on which 
the Swami started out foi the great woik for which 
he had been sent to California. With a dozen 
students he set out for the San Antonio valley to 
found the Shanti Ashrama, the first Vedanta retreat 
in America. 

It was a long journey from San Fiancisco to the 
new place, — first by tram to San Jose, then by a 
four-horse stage, following a winding road, to the 
** Lick Observatory ” at the top of Mount Hamilton, 
4400 feet high; then by carriage down to the 
valley. But the journey was by no means tedious. 
The beautiful mountain scenery, the bracing air, 
the fruit orchards, olive groves and vineyaids, the 
enthusiasm of the entei prising paity, the Swami's 
chanting and interesting conversation, made the 
trip one long delight. The students were elated. 

A Brahmacharin. 



V 1 VRKAC HUDAM ANI 

( Continued from page ?j. ) 



210. When all the five Sheaths have 
been eliminated by the reasoning upon 
Sruti passages, what remains as the culmi- 
nating point of the processes the Witness, 
the Knowledge Absolute. — the Atman, 



Sr uh postages — those that describe the Atman 
negatively, by the Neti nett ( not this, not this ) 
method 

Culminating point — beyond which the process of 
reasoning 01 analysis cannot he carried any faither. 
What takes place then is termed the Aparokshd- 
nubhutiy Realisation, and the mind is then said to 
be in the Samadhi state ] 
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*vftffarrt rt^r: i 

^r??: faiHr: feqrerar iR^n 

211 This sell -effluent .Atman, which 
Is distinct from the hv bluath*, the 
Witness or the thr^e slates, the Ruil, the 
Changeless, the Untainted, tW ev* r lusting 
Bliss, — is to be rtahfrt\i by tne w*se one is 
one’s own Sell 

[ Untainted — by Nesuciu,e, hence Absolute | 

f«W 3 *ThJ I 

fwWT?#5T fefeirs mfew%5 «T»3*g 1 

*ar*fmfe fewr fork’s %■ gtr i 

few^feig^r^fear wTromssmfetrrKrm it 

112.. The disc pie questioned, ‘'After 
these fne Sheaths ha\o teen eliminated 
as unreal, 1 find nothing, O Teacher, in 
this universe but a Void, *he absence oi 
everything. What entitv docs there at all 
remain with which the wise man should 
realise his identity 

[ The position of the Shnnuivddtm o- Nihtlts»s 
•who deny that there lemitns anvthmg positive after 
the ultimate analysis, is sei forth in this S J oka as a 
prvna facie view, and the refutation is given in the 
next few Slokas. J 

fesfergifrsfef fe^rr^r i 

WfWTfefe^nrRfT rt? w wg IR^Il 

?wr?Rfe ferae f®rr ggsnvr i \r\*\\ 

213-4. The Cum answeicd : Thou bast 
rightly said, O learned one ' Thou art 
clever indeed in discrimination. That by 
which all those modifications such as egoism 
etc. and their absence as well which follows 
(during deep sleep) are perceived, but 
which Itself is not perceived, know thou 
that Atman — the Knower — through ‘he 
sharpest intellect. 

[ The argument >$. this The Atman as the £tei 
jaal Subject must lemam always Otheiwi3e theie 



being no Subject, knowledge itself viB be im- 
possible Even in the Sushupti state there must 
he the Eteo'd Si ''tec ne ; nd ‘o s,Cv>rd biia^tul 
munoiv wt *hat state To take <> launlu exunpL 
In a bioswp** u*e.o riust be the su^en (o ailovy 

the moving uiciuies to coalesce and torm a 

A » 

conaccted whole Moucn presupooses rest So 
the ever imping Praknh must have behind it the 
. nt at it^t* Atm in 

('hto> gn the sUarps t i ttei>ui \n ho of Kit K a 
i f pan'sh id lu 12 j 

*raarri *r%wi rero 3 w r t 

215. That which is perceived by some- 
thing else has fot its witness the lattei 
When the r e is no agent to percehe a 
thing, we cannot speak of that thing hav- 
ing been perceived at all. 

RSUT^KT *TRT *Rr: I 

*rar: qt h %<rr: \\R\e\\ 

216. Thl-> Atman is a s»eli-eogn:sed 
entity, because It is cognised by Itself. 
Hence the mdhiduaf soul is itself and 
directly the Supieirte Brahman, and noth- 
ing else. 

srwsirRi *73W*rsfecER?r. TOrtfew n 

<\ *• 

HRT«rn^^mr*R tor: 

^rfe fefec 

**/ 

217. That which clearly manifesto It- 
self m the states of wakefulness, dream 
and profound sleep; which is inwardly 
peieeivcd in the mind in various iorms, as 
an unbroken seiies of egoistic impressions; 
which witnesses the egoism, the Buddhi 
etc., which are of diverse forms and modi- 
fications; and which makes Itself felt as 

% 

the Ex! si en co-Kuo wleoge- BHss A bsohite ; 
know thou this Atman, thv own Self with- 
in thy bead 

j_Accoidng io me CanVbyi J hdosophy, the 
■vvhole universe, as it Appears to us is a mixtuie of 
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Parana and Praknd-of "Southing nhub im- 
pinges on or gives the suggestion to our mind» 
and of the mind which ie<icts and rove’s it as it 
weie, with a coating o f its ovn in othci words, 
evoything we \ cha o*- u this link* ov»n something 
plus the mind, 01 to put * b iAU X 4 - mind 
Vedanta substitutes Bianiim fo. f‘i tusha ar d 
postulates a Nescience a> the it» 0 <iMUb'c powei o f 
Brahman vlrch covt s ‘h c Tc ,i nUuie or Bi^hman 
and makes * *hmk ^ i> ! nO i* to id so/ts 

of change md Imnc*’ on '» \o «- onK vivher 
name oi Biabm^n. S> Kmk (» we pei^i.e a 
thing, nom f-iij m-rnd impie* urn, it must be 
the Atman and nothing else IhH «" pci^eive Onl) 
in om ignoiance we tad to giasp the leal natuie of 
the thing experienced ( the Atman) and call it 
under \anous names and foim* So oui egoism, 
oui intellect, and all mental states are manifesto 
lions of the Atman and Atman alone j 

sr mffercT^R^r- 

WPQtTWfazt* mtrfvm&fil ll^il 

218. Seeing the reflection of the sun 
mirrored in the water of a jar the fool 
thinks it is the sun itself. Smrilarh the 
stupid man, through delusion, identifies 
himself with the reflection of the Chit 
caught in the Buddhi which is Its super- 
imposition . 

[Chit —the Atman which is Knowledge Absolute.] 

3T«r erf ntroinm 

THf<rr hht ?rar iir?s-H 

219. Just as the wise man leaves aside 
the jar, the water in it and the reflection 
of the sun in that water, and sees the self' 
luminous sun which illuminates these three 

and is independent of them ; 

[ Independent tec. these being merely its leflec- 
tions, winch sene to suggest the lea! sun. ] 

fmzn *j$i*m* i 



%r^ fa*ar raajcsr r^?ii 
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nsranr *^m*t*m gggr. 

220-2. Similarly , disc aiding the body, the 
Buddhi, and the reflection of the Chit m it , 
and realising the Witness, the Self, the 
Knowledge Absolute, the cause of the mani- 
festation of everything, which is h ; dden in 
the recesses of the Buddhi and is distinct 
from the gre^s and subtle, eternal, omni- 
present, all -pervading, extremeK ^ab'le. 
which has neither interior no^ extenor, 
and is identical with oneself, — fuLy realis- 
ing this true nature of oneself, one be- 
comes free from sin, and taint, and death 
and grief, and becomes the embodiment 
of Bliss. Illumined himself, he is aft aid of 
none. For a seeker after liberation there 
is no other way to the breaking of the 
bonds of transmigration than the realisa- 
tion cf the truth of one's own Self 



, Bt'iden Buddki — It !<■ the pu> ipel Buddhi 
which can ncs* a glimpse ot the Atman. 

1 he sense of vanous Sruti passages of Adv attic 
import >s reproduced in these blokas. The readei 
is specially refen ed to the Bnhadaianyaka III. \m. 
8 , TattKiiya II. z and SveUsvatata III. 8 



srt^h; i 

223. The realisation of one’s identi- 
ty with the Brahman is the cause of 
liberation from the bonds of Samsara, by 
means of which the wise man attains 
Brahman, the One without a ‘ccond, the 
Bb’^* Absolute 
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22A Once having realised the Brahman 
one no longer returns to the realm of 
traasorg ration. Theieiore, one must fully 
teal'Se o *e s identity w x\ the Bs a Lilian. 

wsraiptf to ^?r. i 

fir^ n sreinfawt are m 

225. Brahman is Existence, Knowledge., 
the Absolute, pme, supteuie, sSeif-existc nt , 
eternal and : naivisible Bliss, not different 
(in reality) from the individual soul, and 
devoid of inter! oi or exterior, — there It 
lelgns triumphant. 

*rf«r? <ro&ri[?i ?*gsrrs;prrar? i 

h fork? ^wroare- 

mvRTar^rK il^sn 

226. It is this Supreme Oneness which 
alone is real, since there is nothing else 
but the Self. Verily, there remains no 
other independent entity in the state of 
realisation of the highest Truth . 

[ Nothing cUe — Eveiythmg but the Self is an 
appearance merely. 

re«r sirerek sr;fr<wsrerri I 

irfroraT^T^ffT^rTu m'Sii 

227 . All this universe which appears as of 
diverse forms through ignorance, is noth-* 
ing else but Brahman which is absolutely 
free from all the limitations of human 

thought. 

Free from thought — We imagine ali sorts 

of things through ignorance, but Brahman is evei 
beyond them, and ’& the only Reality, \ 

fWTsftrT W&t 3 I 

aj<*r srfs«rasn*nn*: IR^B 

228. A iar, though a modification of 
earth, is not different from the earth; 



ever> where the jar is essentially the same 

as the earth. Why then call it a jar ? — It is 

fictitious, a fancied name merely. 

[ Fuhuous name met ely — Quoted in sense 

from the Chhandogja Upa, Ch. VI ] 

MR 

tow sr i 

55 to*. *r*i wryt- 

^ vtnxikvgm \\^\\ 

229. None can demonstKle that the 
essence ol a iar is something other than 
the earth (of which it is made) . Hence 
the jar is merely imagined through delu- 
sion, and the component earth alone is the 
abiding reality in le&pect of it, 

fTnrr^w^sT i 
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230. Similarly, the whole universe being 
the effect of the leal Brahman, is in reality 
nothing but Brahman. Its essence is That, 
and it does not exist apart from It. He 
who says ‘it is.’ is still under delusion, — 
lie babbles like one asleep. 

1 Ltkf out asleep \ e. incobeiently. ] 
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231. This universe is verih Brahman — 
such is the august pronouncement of the 
Atharva Veda. Therefore this universe is 
nothing but Brahman, — for that which is 
superimposed (on something) has no sepa- 
rate existence from its substratum. 

f The ulVenre is to Mnndaka (II. it. n), which 
is one of the Upamshads belonging to the Atharva 
Veda. 



(To be continued) . 
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REVIEWS* 

Is Irdia Cnzlued' ^i^says on Indian Cu lute ) 
Bv Sir John W oodiofte *\ibbsbcd b\ Messis 
Ganesh cir Co, AJadia 1 * Pp tzc> Puce. Es z 
We have ahead} expiessed otii opinion on this 
admit aole book in the Occasional Notes of la^t 
month It is a ciushmg iepl) to Mi Win Aichet’> 
recent book. “ India and the Future.' in which that 
authot attacks Indian eultuie, damnuig it as “ Bar- 
baiism " And Sir John lightly comes foi ward to 
vindicate India, with the lemaik that “ India cannot 
at the piesent moment allow am chaiges against 
hei to go uiuoisvveicd.’ The piesent book has been 
w i nun f tom the \ edantic standpoint, m the tight 
of the Shakta Agama It consists o f twelve 
chapters entitled Civilization and Ptocrtess; Fast 
and West, What is Ctiltuie ? C onfhct oi Cubits. 
Competition com eu sacuhcc Cultural attack on 
India; An Example , A Replv ; bhaiata Dhaima, 
the Common Principles of Indian Oiviii/iUon , 
Biahmamsm Imitation and borne conclusions 
The book, »iot« s(< ?t to imi->h, shows that the 
authot has a inasteii) and sympathetic grasp of the 
whole situation and one who goes through it 
will find himself in touch with the essentials ol 
Indian civilisation a civilisation that has stood the 
test or centimes upon ceuiuites 'I he following 
few lines quoted at iandom, will serve as an index 

to the \vi itu " views. “ M lul&t the Knglioh are 

can) mg out ini u Dhaima, India has a Dhaima of 
Hu own to follow . .Wbat form the tuluie m^y 
take. we cannot wlh certaint) say. But ol this I 
am convinced that if we each do out dul) bv our 
countiv and out loiel.aheis and maintain v*hat is 
best, and nas not sufieicct conuption, in oui iespec~ 
live cullutal mheiitances, the lesult ol such malty 
cannot bt other than good. . A good tesuU u 
not likely to be attained if India wholly siutcudcis 
Htr soul to foieign influences.” We wish the book 
a wide cnculation. 



Ptesidtni Wilson - — the Modern Apostle ol free- 
dom. Published by Messis. Ganesh & Co., 
Madias. With a Foreword by Dr S Subia- 
manya Aiyer Pp xxv+94. Puce Re 1 
This is a neat little volume, con taming ten 
speeches by the President, with a lice- sketch by Mi 
K Vyasa fw'O President w .taon is th* cjnosiue 



of a)* el ts to-d * aid t^e book under review is 
theieiore a timely publication, giving the publtc a 
glimpse liuo the gicai n.an s lift and utteiances. 

Outnfa- the Divine Minsuel ot Bena.es A Poem. 

By F G and L M Peaice Pp 73 Board- 
bound. Price 12 as Pubbohets Messis. Ganesh 
# Co. 

The book ts based on an English veiston of the 
Sinhalese. “Guttila Kav)a by Mis Musa?m Higgins. 
Guttila is the name ol afoimei Inc ai nation of the 
Loid Buddha, and the tale forms one of the Jataka 
stones To improve the nauatton the authois have 
made <dtgh» additions and Mieulion* in the trame- 
voik of thestoiy Fold p* kih«\ life nas been 
imiiioualised in English vti^e bv Mr Edwin Arnold. 
The piesent version ot the lataka-stor) follows the 
same hues as the * Light of Asia, and is veiy 
succL&slul too It is a plcasuiv to go through these 
delightiul lines, and tue diction is smooth and 
melodious. 

Odr fo Ti uth Bv jantes H Cousins Pp 22. 
Price as 8 Pabhohecl b) Messis. Ganesh & Co. 
The authoi tells u** that this metiical composi- 
tion was icad b) him at the foundation-day 
celebiation of the Theosophical Souetv tn Madias, 
on November 17. 1918. Mr Cousins has aheady 
made a name m the woild of letters, and the 
present brochure adds anothet lame! to his ciown. 
The poem shows evidences of gieat poetical powei. 

The Silbn Tassel By Ardeshir K Ivhabardai. 
Published by the Theosophical Publishing 
House Adyar, Madias. Clolh-bcund Pp. 122. 
Mr ]. H. Cousins, in tnlioducing this symposium 
of songs, writes* “Mr. Khabaidar is a popular 
poet in his mother -tongue, Gujet iti ' The book is 
mainly divided into the rollowuig sections . Songs 
of the Muse , Songs of Natuit , Songs of the Heait; 
Song*. of Life s Highway and Sonnets It is no 
ea->\ thing for anybody to excel in wmmg poetiy 
m a foieign tongue, specially when an 3 astemer 
undertakes to veisity in a Western language. The 
present attempt of Mi. Khabatdat must however 
be reckoned as a great success, considering the ease 
with which he generally handles the English metres. 
Western lovers ot Indian thoughts will find this 
volume of gieat help. 
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THE RAMKRTSHNA MISbION 

FAMINE relief work. 

Tie public is full) avvaieofthe approach of a 
wide-spread dislie&s of iamme m this Province and 
abioad, which wo ipptcheuded last veai judging 
fiom the uie & ulatil> and insufficiency ot ram-fall. 
'1 he first effect* of this caiaiUKOits ' isiution aie uow 
being felt m the disuict oi Ivfanbhum One of 
our woi kers lhcie at an eail) stage fust hinted us 
about the cntical situation or the \ iacc. and to 
investigate tne actual conditions we >ent sonic mote 
of our woikeis m the beginning of the pitsent 
month Vic publish heie the niuH up to-date 
account based on the most ieu.nl lepoits whuh 
we have been a ole to collect so that the generous 
public will be full) acquainted with tne leal situa- 
tion ot the disUe'-sed aiea 

Cultivation was veiv bad i*» *1 <* veai 1017 and 
so the uop was veiv pool bmu lb it tunc people 
m swainis began to le.oc then wUages and moved 
to die neighbouring disiMu-towns to ea*n then 
bveUnood as o dm<H) ialxmieis Again m .ne 
)eat iQos tilling ami sowing weic oni) poss blc 
m the lowlands { m propoition a veiv small ai<*x ), 
on account of the scaicit) of watei m the high 
giounds from gieat drought , and to save this scanty 
uop the people used veiy lavishl} the ’'band' 
and the tank watei , — thus giving rise to evety 
appiehension of gieat distiess fiom scaic’ty of 
watei 111 the neai tutuie ( sunilai to the one that 
visited the district of Banku»a in the ye«u 1916), 
which nuj be the cause of the outbreak or a gieal 
pestilence 

At piesent. in the affected aieas veiy coaise nee 
sells at B seers pei rupee and paddy at 16 seeis only 
and these too not available cveiywhSre bcaiutv of 
cloth io aloO veiy keenly felt The bub-Di visional 
Officer ol Puiuha is selling clu’h tliiough his 
office) s at a somewhat 1 educed puce still wc believe 
fiee distabuliori 01 c’oth is vei» uigently needed 
knowing as we all do, that this ci s-.ict ot Mau- 
bhum is one oi the pooiesi in the neighbouung 
districts ot Bengal and Behai The distiess and 
the difficulty oi the situation aie ve«y much intensi- 
fied by the outbieak of the new Iunuen/a epidemic. 

Now oui workeis intend to open ichet woiks at 
pie>erd 111 thicc 'l’hauas, vu Puncha, Wanba^ai, 
Huu ana aLo »v pait 01 Uouianch Othu poiLon^ 



of the di£ti*ct aie not so much affected owing to the 
employment obtained by the journeymen and 
population thiovn oui of then lands, as iaboureis 
111 the Jhena Coal Mine and Tala lion Factory at 
Sakchi But the middle-cass people of the whole 
distru l aie sufrenug mostly owing to then inability 
to do outdooi manual labcui. They liave fought a 
close 1’ght up till now to .neet the situation and to 
keep sun atiOU «tnd disucvs off i tom then doois 
Now is the piopei tune foi the oenevoleiit public 
to unloose then puise-sbings to convev ready help 
and lehcl to then fellow brethren in their houi of 
due distiess and Save them horn imminent staiva- 
t.011 All contributions m the shape of money ot 
cloth, however small, may be sent to the following 
addiesses and will be most thankfully accepted 
and acknowledged — (1) The Piesident, Ram- 
kri-hra Missuai, Bclui . How ah. (2) The Secretaiy, 
Jvahikrshnx iVhssion, l dbodhati Office, 1 Mukerp 
Lane, Bagbaaai . C au utta 

Swaim BnihmanamL. 

Posultm, R K Mission. 

NtWb AND NOTES. 

Vv a:t glad to announce that the Right* -fourth 
Buthday Amnveisaiy ot Bnaqavan Si 1 Rainakushna 
Deva v ill be ceh-bialcd 011 me 9th Mai ch, 1919 
at the Belui ’Math (Uow 1 ah) and the biauch cennes 
of tlu Rainknslma Mission The Tilhipuja comes 
off ou luesday the 4U1 Maich 

V.i lecened tic following notice for publican 
tiou in Januaty last 1 ’he Ramknshna Mission 
Home ol Sen’ce ILn.ues has been cam mg on 
the imiuen/a epiden ic leltef voik in Benaies Disk 
by opening .-cveiai cemies m the most affected 
parts since the beginning of Decembei 1918 
Moie than 1500 new cases hue been tieated and 
supplied v 1 tii diet and some cloihing where neces 
uu\ Some of the cent.es have been closed lately 
as the places aie tiee o' the disease now. Work is 
Mall going on aL the Pindia and Naiwan (enties. 
It is veiy giaufylng to note that only a few cases 
pioved fatal die Home began the iclief vvoik. 

flic P> evident of the Ramkitshua Mission gave Rs„ 
500 liom the Piovulcut 1 und foi this relief work 

Tin* ( oramits.ee or the Ramkushna Mission Home 
o l Set vice Benares ha* much pleasure in acknowl- 
edging an endowment for the maintenance ot the 
pool u'»d sick m Benares, in memoiy of Trivedi 
Jethabhai Ambaidao and his wife, Haubai, through 
ihtii dutuul son, Ti'vcdi lUuibhankai of Dholka, us 
Anmcdftbai Dui 




